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ARE THE SOVIETS MODIFYING 


MARXIAN DOCTRINES? 


Are the Russian leaders modifying the original 
Marxisn doctrines? Are they changing their views of 
Western capitalism? Are they abandoning the idea 
of world revolution? Did they really solve the 
Third International? Are they alterir.- their views 
on religion? Are they reviving the nationalism and 

en-Slavism of the empire? Are they combining in 
a new dynamic synthesis Russian nationalism and the 
revolutionary ideas of collectivism and equality of 
peoples? 

These questions are in the minds of all students of 
world affairs today. If we knew the answers, we 
could shape our own policies with more assurance. 
Unfortunately, few people, except hardened Party- 
liners and chronic Russophobes, feel any confidence 
in their ability to answer these questions. And these 
dogmatists have both been proved wrong by events 
again and again. Perhaps the Russian leaders them- 
selves are in something of a mental fog and, without 
much actual knowledge of the strange capitalist world, 
are endeavoring to fathom our intentions. 

If there were only some way of getting inside the 
mind of the Soviet leadership, we would all feel more 


1 Published in part in The Christian Science Monitor, 
Magazine Section, October 26, 1946. 


By 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


secure. This, however, is something we cannot do. 
Yet perhaps we can come fairly close to it by examin- 
ing what the Russians are teaching their children. 
To be sure, we know that they can tell their children 
one thing today and quite another thing tomorrow. 
But any radical reversal, such as the Soviet-Nazi Pact 
for example, is costly. Certainly if they have any 
long-term plans and policies, they must endeavor to 
build supporting foundations in the minds of the 
young. It may be assumed that they have not written 
their textbooks for the purpose of deceiving foreign 
governments. 

A textbook in the history of the Soviet Union writ- 
ten for the last year of the primary school recently 
eame from the Russian press. It brings the account 
down to the end of the war, including the ecapitula- 
tion of Japan. This little volume is valuable for our 
purposes because it was prepared with great care 
under the close supervision of the Party, was designed 
to reach all children throughout the Union during the 
period of compulsory education, and is the second 
edition of a textbook that was first published in 1937— 
“History of the USSR—Short Course—a textbook 
for the fourth grade—edited by Professor A. V. Shes- 
takov—approved by an All-Union Governmental Com- 
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mission—Mosecow, 1945.” A careful comparison of 
the two versions reveals the impact of eight years of 
world-shaking events on Soviet social and political 
doctrine. 

The new edition, though following the old for the 
most part, line by line and paragraph by paragraph 
throughout the text, reveals a changed attitude toward 
the capitalistic world, the proletarian revolution, the 
role of the Third International, the Orthodox Church, 
Russian nationalism, and the neighbors of the Soviet 
Union. 

According to the 1937 edition, “in the USSR. there 
are no parasites—eapitalists and landlords, as in other 
countries” and “we all work for ourselves, not for 
parasites.” In the 1945 edition the word “parasites” 
is omitted in both references, and in the second is 
replaced by the expression “for the good of all.” A 
pure Marxian interpretation of the First World War 
as a conspiracy of the bourgeoisie of all countries, 
which appears without qualification in the earlier 
edition, is softened somewhat: “At the beginning, 
Austria-Hungary attacked Serbia; then Germany de- 
elared war on Russia for which she had long been 
preparing.” Moreover, the statement that “Germany 
looked with great envy on lands, earlier seized by 
England, France, and Russia,” which appeared in 
1937, is gone by 1945. Likewise the statement that 
“in the remaining five sixths of the world the bour- 
geoisie continue to rule” is not found in the later 
edition. The “popular front” and the “workers” of 
other countries in 1937 become a “close union of demo- 
cratic freedom-loving peoples” in 1945. The later edi- 
tion also speaks of the “friendship of the Soviet 
Union with England and the United States.” And in 
the brief account of Soviet intervention in the war 
with Japan, Soviet children are told that “in order to 
liberate mankind from the menace of war, the USSR 
aided the United States of America and England to 
defeat Japan and establish peace throughout the 
world.” 

Two powerful endorsements of the Third Interna- 
tional which appear in 1937 are not found in the 
1945 version. The first runs as follows: 

The creation of the Commintern was a tremendous 
victory for the cause of Lenin and Stalin, for the cause 
of Communism. In spite of the first defeats of the pro- 
letarian revolutions in Westen Europe, Communist par- 
ties in the whole world grew and continue to grow, pre- 
paring the working class for the victory of the prole- 
tarian revolution. 

The second is a part of the historic vow to Lenin 
which Stalin made in the name of the Party before 
the Second All-Union Congress of Soviets on January 
26, 1924, five days after the death of Lenin: 


We vow to you, Comrade Lenin, that we will not spare 
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our lives to strengthen and extend the union of the toilers 
of the whole world—the Communist International. 


It should be added, however, that, although the 
founding of the Third International in 1919 is in- 
cluded in the chronology of important events, its dis- 
solution in 1943 is unrecorded. 

Offensive references to the church and the priest- 
hood, which were numerous in the first edition, are 
practically eliminated in the second. The charge that 
priests and monks during the period of Tartar rule, 
in order to avoid the payment of tribute, “prayed in 
the churches for the Khan, glorified his authority, and 
urged submission on the part of the people,” was 
dropped. Also the charge that, under Alexis in the 
seventeenth century, deacons of the church demanded 
“bribes” from the people for rendering prescribed 
services. Likewise the charge that the church and the 
priests encouraged the people “to get drunk in order 
to dull their minds and deceive them.” The first edi- 
tion states that the seats in the Duma which assembled 
in 1907 “were almost entirely filled with landlords, 
merchants, manufacturers, priests, generals, and Tsar- 
ist officials in gilded uniforms.” In the later edition 
the word “priests” is missing. 

The 1937 volume reflected a revolution in Soviet 
historical writing that had been developing ever since 


ac a ee 


Stalin came to undisputed power. A major aspect of Fe 


this revolution was the recovery and rehabilitation of 
the Russian past. The revised version of the textbook 
continues in this direction and adds new luster and 
new heroes to the historical record. The last blemish 
is removed from the person of Ivan the Terrible. The 
statement that “as a child Ivan grew up among self- 
willed boyars who offended him and developed all 
the bad qualities in him” is removed. Marshal Kutu- 
zov, “favorite student of Suvorov” and “great leader 
of the army” in the Napoleonic wars, Admiral Nakhi- 
mov, “defender of Sevastopol” in the Crimean War, 
and the “talented general Brusilov” in the First World 
War are added to the list of great commanders. In 
the defense of Sevastopol the Russian soldiers, who 
“fell daily by hundreds” in the 1937 version, “fought 
heroically” in the later edition. 

The expansion of the empire, the treatment of con- 
quered peoples, and the relations with neighboring 
states are presented in a more agreeable manner. 
“Lithuania and Poland—enemies of the Moscow state” 
becomes “the Lithuanian State and its relations with 
Moscow”; “the seizure of new lands and the enslave- 
ment of peoples by Catherine II” becomes “the con- 
quest of new lands by Catherine II”; and “seizures 
in Kazakhstan and the Far North” becomes “con- 
quests in Kazakhstan and the Far North.” The fol- 
lowing statements are omitted in 1945: “the Moscow 


princes ... directed their forces against Lithuania 
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| might as well be made explicit. 
# led to silence on this matter, but sooner or later the 
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| and Poland”; “to the numerous peoples languishing 


under the power of Tsarism, there were added Poles, 
Crimean Tartars, Azerbaijan Turks, and Kazakhs”; 
“in the war (1920) the Polish nobles received a lesson 
from the Red Army which they remember to this 
day”; and “our enemies and friends (1936) beyond 
the borders of the USSR.” The following passages 
are added in 1945: “Ukrainians, Bielorussians, Tartars, 
Bashkirs, and other peoples of our land participated 
in the struggle against Napoleon” and “as a result of 
this war (with Turkey), many Slavie peoples in the 
Balkans (Bulgars, Serbs, and others), as well as Ru- 
manians, were freed.” 

In conelusion we may say that, as revealed in this 
textbook, the original Marxian doctrines are being 
modified, the capitalist states of the West are being 
presented in a more favorable light, the idea of a 


|/PEDAGOGUES AND PEDAGESE 


EvEeRYONE is familiar with the implicit distrust of 
professional educators which has obtained in many 
academie cireles for nearly half a century, and this 
Expediency has long 


time comes “to clear the air.” 

The difficulty with most exchanges on the subject, 
however, is the rather extreme position assumed by 
each participant. In many instances, statements are 
made, on the one hand, by professional educators who 
have had little association with arts colleges or grad- 
uate schools (outside their own field), and on the 
other, by academicians who have had little association 
with the publie schools and schools of education. 
Such diseussions may have value; and, if conducted in 
good temper, may be viewed as a preliminary step 
toward some resolution of the questions involved. But 
like all debates, they also exhibit limitations as a means 
to arriving at truth. Each contributor is likely to be 
committed at the start to a defense of his particular 


® tradition. 


What is needed is an objective discussion by those 
who have been more or less intimately associated with 
both traditions and who, therefore, are able to ap- 
preciate to some degree the strengths and weaknesses 
in each. An examination of this controversy in his- 
torical and comparative terms is also indicated. Too 
many diseussions operate in a vacuum, as if the back- 
ground of the debate had no meaning, and as if the 
experience of other professions had no relevancy. 
Critical studies of the history of recent relations be- 
tween the arts and pedagogical traditions, and com- 
parative studies of the relations between academic and 
other professional faculties, are clearly called for. 
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world proletarian revolution is being pushed into the 
background, the commitment to the Third Interna- 
tional is being weakened, the persecution of the church 
is being moderated, and Russian nationalism and even 

The retreat, how- 
A new synthesis in 


Pan-Slavism are being revived. 
ever, is by no means complete. 
which Russian nationalism is made the vehicle of the 
revolutionary ideas of collectivism and equality of 
peoples seems to be emerging. It should be said too 
that this little book was published just after the war, 
when the relations between the Soviet Union and the 
Western democracies were more friendly than they 
had ever been since 1917 and certainly more friendly 
than they are today. The next edition, unless these 
relations improve, will probably reflect a growing hos- 
tility toward the West. 


By 
RICHARD H. SHRYOCK 
ACTING DIRECTOR, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 

Anyone who attempts these approaches will, no doubt, 
find it a thankless task. The role of mediator is 
rarely appreciated by either side to a controversy, 
since neither finds it entirely satisfactory. But the 
mean between extremes must be sought, even though 
it can rarely be a happy one. 

To illustrate these points, I would submit a few 
brief comments reflecting the view of one who has had 
some contact with both the pedagogical and the aca- 
demic philosophies. Although claiming no peculiar 
virtue or insight, I happen to have been associated as 
student and teacher with publie schools and schools of 
education, on the one hand, and with arts and pro- 
fessional faculties on the other. The first reaction of 
one possessing such a background, in following cur- 
rent discussion, is the impression that both sides 
present some valid points and both involve unrecog- 
nized limitations or errors. 

Consider, for example, the issues concerning the 
language of pedagogy—vocabulary and statistics— 
which are often raised. There is good reason to sus- 
pect that professional educators have sometimes em- 
ployed terminology that was inexact or unnecessary 
for the simple reason that it seemed impressive. A 
technical vocabulary is one of the earmarks of any 
profession; ergo, education—a profession “on the 
make” in the last generation—must have one. In- 
evitably, a certain amount of confusion ensued, not 
only on the part of the publie but even among edu- 
cators themselves. What were the differences between 
the “project” and the “problem” methods? This be- 
ing cleared up, what were the differences between the 
“project” and “project-problem” procedures? And, 
best of all, how distinguish between the “project- 
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problem” and the “problem-project”—if you follow 
me? Discussions of this sort actually occurred in 
good professional cireles. 

On the other hand, this parade of a partially un- 
necessary vocabulary was at worst a common human 
weakness not peculiar to educators. Law, medicine, 
sociology, and other professions have long been sus- 
pected of employing technical terms, in part, simply 
in order to impress the laity. And these fields can be 
just as vital to the interests of the public as is edu- 
cation. It is also to be remembered that, to the ex- 
tent that educational literature did acquire some gen- 
uine content, it called for technical terms for the same 
reasons as had other scientific fields. It is, naturally, 
very difficult to assay the amount of true gold in edu- 
cational ore. This has been true of the products of 
all new professional diggings. That there is at least 
a minimum of real content, however, can no longer 
be doubted; and to this extent a modest technical 

eabulary can be justified for the sake of accuracy 
and also for convenience. 

Much the same observations may be made in relation 
to the use of mathematical expressions. Quantitative 
procedures were the earmarks of the most successful 
scientifie fields; ergo, education must employ them. It 
may well be that, in the hurry to establish scientific 
status, educators sometimes used statistics uncritieally 
or to no necessary purpose. It has been easy, and 
was at times the part of wisdom, to ridicule some of 
the earlier “tests and measurements.” These could 
conceal many an uncritical assumption, and some 
naiveté in relation to subject matter. I recall, for ex- 
ample, an educational psychologist who reared an im- 
posing “true-false” test in American history on the 
basis of a Northern interpretation of the Civil War. 
Opposite the name of John C. Calhoun was paraded 
a series of adjectives, not one of which could have been 
aecepted by the average Southerner. The implication 
seemed to be that this question would just have to be 
“flunked” by those unfortunate enough to have been 
born south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

Here again, however, one has a record very similar 
to that of other professions. Quantitative procedures 
were used uncritically, at a correspondingly early 
stage in their evolution, by medicine and by the so- 
cial sciences. In each ease, too, there was prompt 
criticism, which at times went to the extreme of 
questioning the possibility of ever using mathematics 
systematically in those fields. Indeed, the recent 
questioning of statistical work in education can be 
recognized by the historian as a perfectly typical 
stage in the evolution of any scientific field. The next 
stage, in medicine and in social science, was a more 
careful and critical exploitation of quantitative meth- 
ods which, despite some delays and even reversions to 
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qualitative generalizations, eventually resulted in sue- 
cessful procedures. There is evidence that eduea- 
tional research—as in the excellent studies of learn- 
ing levels in the teaching of mathematics—began 
some time ago to move on to this more effective level, 

It has been implied above that the faults of educa- 
tion resulted from the haste with which it sought to 
attain professional status, rather than from any in- 
herent and therefore necessarily permanent weak- 
ness. Incidentally, it may be noted that this haste 
was probably inevitable in view of the overnight 
expansion of American school systems after 1900, an 
expansion for which society as a whole was more or 
less responsible. In any ease, this thesis can be ap- 
plied to other supposed shortcomings. Nothing has 
-disturbed academicians more than the tendency of 
some teachers colleges to stress method at the expense 
of subject matter. This was a perfectly natural pro- 
cedure on the part of those seeking to establish a new 
type of school. Obviously, if the new professional 
curriculum (including methods courses) was_ not 
worthy of emphasis, there was little need for the new 
institution. 

It was a professional advantage, and at the same 
time an academic misfortune for the educational 
group, that its sudden opportunity to expand came 
before any extensive, valid content had been provided 
for a curriculum. Hence this had to be made up 


ae 


partly by an inflation of such content re methods, ete., | 
as did exist, with consequent overlapping within or |) 


between courses. Had medical schools, to cite one 
comparison, been suddenly urged about 1800 to expand 
into four-year institutions, there would have been the 
same inflation and duplication. Fortunately, there 
was no such pressure; with the result that in medical 


education the curriculum expanded only as pressure 7 


from accumulating knowledge demanded it. Each 
experience had its difficulties: in medicine it has been 
hard to find time to impart all the knowledge avail- 


able; in education, during the early stages, it was | 


difficult to find clearly established knowledge where- 


with to fill all the time at hand. But the educators 
did not plan this impasse in the one field, any more 7 


than physicians did in the other. 


Two other facts should be remembered in this con- % 
nection, in fairness to educators. The first is that 
overlapping is not peculiar to education courses. | 
There is much of it, for example, in work in English | 
or history. Second, the better teachers colleges by no | 
means neglect subject-matter fields. If these colleges 7 


are independent institutions, they set up their own so- 


salled content departments. In university schools of q 


education, on the other hand, there-is much to be said | 


for sending pedagogical students to the arts faculties 
for “eontent training.” 


But this process does not | 
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necessarily reflect any weakness in the school of edu- 
cation as such; rather should it be appreciated as a 
cesture of liberalism and co-operation. 

Academicians, however, observing this migration of 
education students to their departments and noting 
at the same time evidences of inflation in professional 
courses, have often drawn the conclusion that there 
is no content whatever in pedagogy as such. They 
were then inclined to dismiss the whole matter with 
the truism that, after all, teachers are born but not 
made, 

This statement is a perfect example of the confused 
thinking involved, since it is obviously both true and 
false. The better teachers colleges have tried to meet 
its partial truth by a more careful selection of stu- 
dents. Here they have been handicapped by the fact 
that, since education has not yet acquired the prestige 
of law or medicine, it often cannot attract as high a 
ealibre of applicants as could the latter groups. This 
had been just the experience of medicine in this 
country a century ago, when the best students still 
seemed to gravitate to theology. To the extent that 
the prestige of education rises, so presumably will the 
quality of its neophytes. In any ease, the fact re- 
mains that in education, as in any other profession, 
the born performer can be made better—or, at least, 
his development can be accelerated—by a training 
in such technical knowledge as has been accumulated 
in the past. 

The truth is that we have been observing, during 
the past generation or two, the growing pains of a 
new profession. We now know that growing pains 
may have serious implications. It is a mistake for 
educators to dismiss all criticisms as reflecting merely 
the ignorance, the jealousy, or the snobbishness of 
academicians. The statement that many education 
students have themselves expressed dissatisfaction 
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with their training has been confirmed over and over 
again in the experience of college teachers. There are 
disturbing questions about the quality of work done 
in many teachers colleges, and by their products in 
the high schools, which worry even those who sym- 
pathize with the over-all program of professional 
training. And such academicians, with every desire 
to be fair, have also been troubled by the aggressive 
attitudes assumed by some educators who possess a 
quasi-political power through their influence in the 
publie schools. 

By the same token, it is a mistake for academicians 
to overlook their own shortcomings and to assume a 
merely superior or hostile attitude toward the new 
profession. It would make for open-mindedness, if 
the weaknesses of academic training were recalled 
with the same fervor as are those of professional edu- 
cation. Grave questions have been raised about the 
effectiveness of arts colleges, as well as of the schools 
of education. Educators may be partly correct in the 
suspicion that, at best, academicians have been too 
conservative, and, at worst, even snobbish in their 
attitude toward the teachers colleges. 

An historical and comparative consideration of the 
whole situation should make for greater toleration 
and understanding in both camps. Signs are not 
wanting that such a viewpoint is in the making. 
Some of the ablest educators and academicians can be 
quite frank in criticism of their respective fields. And 
some arts college men are coming to recognize the 
ability of their colleagues in the better education 
It is to be hoped that we are approaching 
mutual under- 


schools. 
an era of mutual self-criticism and 
as in the better co-ordi- 





standing. At many points 
nation of the secondary and college levels—future 
educational progress will depend upon a rapproche- 
ment between these two professional groups. 





ANOTHER PROBLEM OF ARTICULATION 

A CAREFUL study of recent announcements of plans 
for the reorganization of the college curriculum and 
discussion of standards of admission to college reveals 
the faet that a serious cleavage is developing between 
secondary and college education. There was a time 
When the secondary schools complained with some 
justification about the dominance of college-entrance 
requirements. With the rapid increase in the enroll- 
ments in high schools it became obvious that the tra- 
ditional curriculum was no longer suited to the wide 
range of interests and abilities of the students. There 
was some foundation for the argument that the inter- 
ests of the majority could not be sacrificed to the 


interests of the minority planning to enter college. 
Nevertheless, although high schools have continued to 
provide instruction in those subjects required for 
entrance to college, there is no college which has not 
felt it necessary to provide repair or remedial courses 
or introductory courses because of. the inadequate 
preparation of students in those subjects which the 
high schools still profess to teach. This is as true of 
publie high schools as it is of private preparatory 
schools. 

The drift of the high schools away from the colleges 
is now being justified by a theory which implies that 
the high schools should become virtually autonomous. 
On the one hand, it is claimed that it does not matter 
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what a student studies in high school; he will succeed 
in college in any ease. On the other, the reform pro- 
posed in the report on “Education for All American 
Youth” is based on the conclusion that the previous 
pattern of education “was shattered and beyond re- 
pair, that the end of the war was the end of an epoch 
to which there could be no return, in education or in 
any other aspect of life.” At the very time when this 
statement was made the colleges, either through their 
own faculty committees or in regional and national 
conferences, were discussing plans for remolding that 
pattern so that it would have meaning in the postwar 
years. The ideal of a liberal education was not de- 
stroyed by the war. The Harvard Committee in its 
report on “General Edueation in a Free Society” 
recognized that pupils in secondary schools were en- 
titled to receive a general or liberal education as much 
as students in eollege and that the process of edu- 
cation should be continuous. 

Reference has already been made in these pages to 
the need of looking for and encouraging talent in th« 
high schools. This proposal was again put forward 
at a conference held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, November 18-19, when Stephen M. Corey, 
professor of educational psychology, the University of 
Chicago, urged the establishment of a National Com- 
mission for the Identification of Talented Youth. 
Whether such a drastie interpretation of the Jeffer- 
sonian principle is desirable or not need not be dis- 
cussed here. The trend of these proposals points defi- 
nitely in one direction—that the task of the school is 
“to find out what a pupil can do and help him to do 
it.” That should be the dominant purpose of guid- 
ance which eannot be evaded on the plea that the 
interests of the majority must be placed above the 
interests of the minority. It may even be found in 
time that, instead of increasing the vast array of 
courses best adapted to the varied interests and abili- 
ties of high-school pupils, it may be more desirable 
to explore different methods of instruction to give all 
pupils a rightful share in that general education which 
should provide a common background for all citizens 
of a democracy.—lI. L. K. 


A BALANCED EDUCATION URGED BY DEAN 
HARRY J. CARMAN 

Harry J. CarMAN, dean, Columbia College, speak- 
ing at a special Scholarship Day Convocation of Mas- 
sachusetts State College on December 12, presented a 
plan for teaching the interrelation and historical sig- 
nificance of natural sciences, the social sciences, and 
the humanities, to provide a broad and balanced edu- 
eation for every person regardless of sex, racial ex- 
traction, economic status, or geographical location. 
Dean Carman rejected the theory that a complete 
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education can be gained solely from reading “great 
books,” which he referred to as a “dressed-up scho- 
lasticism.” A balanced curriculum must be _ built 
around the three areas mentioned of which the great 
books are only a part. 

Discussing the natural sciences Dean Carman stated 
that the old-fashioned departmental-science courses 
are insufficient. A comprehensive view is needed “so 
that men and women will no longer feel at sea in the 
stream of scientific thought nor baffled in the face of 
scientific problems and solutions.” In the field of 
social sciences he decried the emphasis on the “phi- 
losophy of the immediate” and urged greater use of 
history to demonstrate that the world today is the 
result of an historical process. The funetion of the 
study of the humanities is “to get young people to 
think about the moral life—the life of right aetion 
and thinking.” Cultural subjects should be included 
in vocational training to arouse in the students an in- 
terest “in the cultural implications of their profes- 
sion” and in those things “which enable them to for- 
mulate for themselves a satisfying philosophy of life.” 
Finally, to bring students into closer contact with 
everyday life, Dean Carman suggested that colleges 
and professional schools should insist that every stu- 
dent devote a portion of his academic year to a job 
in which he has aptitude and is interested. 


HOUSING PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Rosert H. McCarruy, chairman of the Dormitory 
Authority of the State of New York, has announced 
that action had been taken to alleviate critical hous- 
ing shortages in the 11 state teachers colleges. John 
M. Sayles, president, State College for Teachers (AlI- 
bany), pointed out that several hundred qualified can- 
didates have been denied admission for this reason. 
Increased enrollments in the next few years are de- 
pendent upon early solution of the housing shortage 
in the state teachers colleges. Architects have been 
appointed to prepare plans and estimates of costs for 
the construction of dormitories. The Dormitory Au- 
thority is concerned that ample provision be made for 
student health, safety from fire, economy of construe- 
tion, and limitation of the cost of maintenance and 
operation, and that the dining halls be adequate to 
provide good food for healthful living. Provision is 
to be made for recreation and social living to assure 
the total development of the future teachers. The 
estimated cost of the initial dormitory projects will 
approximate $8,500,000 and provide accommodation 
for nearly 3,000 students. 


The Dormitory Authority, in addition to Chairman | 


McCarthy, and President Sayles, consists of Francis 
T. Spaulding, commissioner of education; Frank C. 
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Moore, state comptroller; Harold B. Johnson, pub- 
lisher, Watertown Times; Judson Zimmer, president, 
Johnstown-Gloversville Railway; Morey C. Bartholo- 
mew, attorney, Buffalo; and Charles W. Hunt, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College (Oneonta). 


COURSE IN HUMAN NATURE AND THE 
SOCAL ORDER AT WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 

Cart F. Burts, assistant professor of sociology, 
Western Reserve University, announces that a new 
course in human relations and the social order will 
be offered to students in Adelbert and Flora Stone 
Mather colleges, beginning with the spring session in 
February. The course, designed to help students ap- 
preciate. problems of modern life, will deal with the 
individual, both as a psychological and as a social 
being, and with his social problems. It should help 
the student chart a middle course between extreme 
views in religion, sociology, and economies and sug- 
gest a stable philosophy as a basis for future actions. 
The elasses will be conducted on a seminar and lec- 
ture basis, with students encouraged to do original re- 
search. They will study such topics as social factors 
influencing human behavior, group patterns and col- 
leetive actions, and the mores of both modern and 
primitive society. 


ACSC CONFERENCE AT TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 

F, D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee Institute, wel- 
comed the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at its 13th annual convention, December 4-5, 
with representatives of 52 colleges and 127 high 
schools in attendance. In his remarks President Pat- 
terson said that “we have not begun to serve human 
needs” and envisioned a period of education in which 
greater use of science will be encouraged to meet the 
increasing human needs and will mean a new era in 
manufacturing with a shift in occupational emphasis. 
Addresses were delivered by Robert P. Daniel, presi- 
dent, Shaw University (Raleigh, N. C.), and vice- 
president of the association; Ralph MeDonald, execu- 
tive seeretary, Division of Higher Edueation, N.E.A.; 
and Eugene Carder, general secretary, Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. 

In the resolutions adopted, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration was urged to make it mandatory to employ 
competent Negro personnel in advisory and counsel- 
ing agencies; the voeational opportunity campaign of 
the National Urban League was endorsed; the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commended for includ- 
ing “an able representative of Negroes” (F. D. Pat- 
terson) on the Commission on Higher Education; and 
the Federal Government was petitioned to unify and 
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provide more effective distribution of surplus prop- 
erties. 

The following new officers were elected: Dr. Daniel, 
president; S. E. Dunean, supervisor, Negro High 
Schools, North Carolina, and A. W. Dent, president, 
Dillard University (New Orleans), vice-presidents; 
and L. S. Cozart, president, Barber-Seotia College 
(Concord, N. C.), seeretary-treasurer. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHANGHAI 

THE University of Shanghai, one of the Christian 
colleges in China, recently held an all-day celebration 
of its 40th anniversary, attended by more than 2,000 
faculty members, students, alumni, and guests. The 
celebration took place on the Yangtze-poo campus, 
rehabilitated after the years of desolation and ravages 
of war. Among the speakers was H. H. Kung, former 
premier of China, who asserted that the Christian 
spirit had made a tremendous contribution to the 
growth of the country. 

Henry H. Lin, president, reported to the Board of 
Founders that since the opening of the 1946 fall term 
the university’s academic standards had risen notice- 
ably. In a country torn by war and strife and polit- 
ically and economically in tragic chaos the university 
was not unaware of its responsibility and potenti- 
alities for building men and women who will go out 
to change China. Only the message of the church 
and Christian education can save China. “To our stu- 
dents we are compelled and constrained to give the 
gospel message and as versatile an education as 
possible.” 

The student body and faculty returned “home” be- 
tween April 10 and 20. Everyone had to bring all 
necessities from wash basin to desk and desk lamp. 
The faculty, still underpaid, were at that time cling- 
ing to their “second jobs” to pay for the bare neeessi- 
ties of life. As a result of restrictions enforced dur- 
ing the enemy occupation religious life was low. But 
despite many obstacles, “the spirit of joy was con- 
tagious.” 

The American Baptists and United Service to China, 
Ine., contribute to the support of the University of 
Shanghai. 


NEW FELLOWSHIPS IN SPEECH AND 

DRAMA AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
ACCORDING to an announcement sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society early in December, Stanford University has 
established six fellowships of $1,500 each in the de- 
partment of speech and drama—four for actors and 
two for theater technicians, costumers, or designers. 
Hubert C. Heffner, head of the department, points out 
that. the fellowships “are an innovation in theatrical 
education, since they are designed for actors or tech- 
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nicians who have already had some professional or 
high-class amateur experience.” 


Applicants for the fellowships in acting not only are 
required to have a college degree in drama, but must 
have been actively engaged in professional or recognized 
amateur theater for two years. 

Preference in the technical fellowships will be given to 
degree holders, but applications will also be considered 
from students in accredited schools or colleges who wish 


to continue their work ... at Stanford. 


The fellowships are open to men and women under 
27 years of age. Immediate applications to Professor 
Heffner are requested, since the fellows will be ex- 
pected to begin their work at the university on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. Recipients, who will spend eight 
months on the campus, will carry on their work in 
their chosen field and participate in the regular pro- 
gram of the drama department. They will also par- 
ticipate in a theatrical festival planned for the sum- 
mer quarter. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL CONTEST, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

THE Education Committee of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, of which Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas is secretary, announces the 21st annual contest 
in which pupils from more than 2,000 schools are ex- 
pected to compete for a trip to Europe. The contest, 
scheduled for March 28, 1947, is open to publie, pri- 
vate, and denominational high-school pupils under 21 
years of age and will consist of an examination on 
the United Nations. The association supplies study 
material to each participating school which may enter 
two papers in the final competition for national prizes. 
If conditions do not permit the European trip, cash 
prizes of $500 and $100 will be given to first- and 
second-place winners. Loeal prizes are being offered 
by association branches in 27 states. Teachers wish- 
ing to enroll their schools in the national competition 
are registering with the association, 45 East 65th St., 
New York 21. 

The Committee on Award includes Mrs. Dana Con- 
verse Backus, chairman of the association’s Eduea- 
tion Committee; Richard M. Fagley, Federal Council 
of Churches; Dorothy T. Groeling, YWCA; Penning- 
ton Haile, World Wide Broadeasting Foundation; 
Beatrice F: Hyslop, Hunter College; Beatrice Pitney 
Lamb, Woodrow Wilson Foundation; and Truda T. 
Weil, New York City Board of Education. 


THE 33D ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AAC 


THE theme of the 33d annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, to be held in Boston, 
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January 13-15, will be “United Nations and the Col- 
leges.” At the first session, January 13, addresses on 
“Religion in Liberal Education” will be delivered by 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, Boston, and the Rev- 
erend George A. Buttrick, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. On January 14, one 
session will be devoted to “The Colleges and the Fed- 
eral Government,” with the following speakers and 
topics: Ernest V. Hollis, director, Veterans Educa- 
tional Facilities Program (War Surplus Property) ; 
Mark H. Ingraham, dean, College of Letters and 
Science, the University of Wisconsin (Social Seeur- 
ity); George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College 
(UNESCO); Archie M. Palmer, director, Patent 
Policy Survey, National Research Council (Univer- 
sity Patent Policies); and Harold E. Snyder, execu- 
tive secretary, Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, ACE (International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction). At the second session, “Pres- 
ent Status of College Education for Women” will be 
the subject of papers by Sister Antonius Kennelly, 
president, College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minn.), 
and Lynn T. White, president, Mills College (Calif.) ; 
and “The Colleges and the Veterans Administration” 
will be discussed by General Omar N. Bradley, di- 
rector, VA, Raymond Walters, president, University 
of Cincinnati, Alexander Guerry, president, Univer- 
sity of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.), and Harrison 
C. Dale, controller, Reed College (Portland, Ore.). At 
the association dinner on the same evening, the speak- 
ers will be Charles J. Turck, president of the associa- 
tion, and James B. Conant, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

On January 15, “Federal Aid” will be discussed by 
Frank H. Sparks, president, Wabash College (Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.), and Leonard Carmichael, president, 
Tufts College (Mass.), the speeches and attendant dis- 
cussion to be followed by a symposium on universal 
military training, with the following participants: 
Lieutenant General J. Lawton Collins; Carter David- 
son, president, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.); 
Mordecai Johnson, president, Howard University 
(Washington, D. C.); and William J. Millor, presi- 
dent, University of Detroit. 

The following allied groups will also hold meetings 
during the week: University Senate, Methodist Board 
of Education; Conference of Deans of Liberal Arts 
Colleges; and Executive Committee, Division of 
Higher Edueation, National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, all on January 13; National Commission 
on Christian Higher Education, January 15; Denomi- 
national Educational Meetings and the Commission on 
University Work, January 16; and the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, January 17. 
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Notes ad News. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


SAMUEL T. ARNOLD, dean of the college, Brown 
University, since 1937, has been appointed dean of 
the university with academic duties ineluding the col- 
lege, the graduate school, the veterans college, and 
Pembroke College. Robert W. Kenney, associate 
dean, has been appointed dean of students in the 
college. 


HaAroLD BENJAMIN, whose appointment as di- 
rector, Division of International Educational Rela- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, was announced in 
ScHooL AND Society, August 12, 1945, has resigned 
and returned to his former position as dean, College 
of Education, University of Maryland. 


WILLIAM POWELL JONES, associate professor of 
English, Western Reserve University, and former 
chief of the manpower desk in the military intelli- 
gence division of the War Department, has been 
named dean of Adelbert College at the university and 
promoted to the position of professor of English. 
Professor Jones. succeeds Dean C. William Huntley, 
whose appointment as dean, Union College (Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.), was mentioned in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 5, 1946. Referred to by President Leutner 
as “primarily a teacher and scholar in the best and 
broadest sense,” Professor Jones will continue with 
teaching and writing. 


MarJorigE Baron, formerly head, business depart- 
ment, Boulder High School, has been appointed ad- 
viser to women, department of women, University of 
Colorado. Other appointments at the university in- 
clude: Tom E. Abrums, instructor, English; F. Fred- 
erick Bangs, instructor, business organization and 
management; John F. B. Barker, instructor, English. 


Leo BiumeereG, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing, University of Delaware, for the past 27 years, will 
become head of the school of engineering, Pennsyl- 
vania Military College (Chester, Pa.) on February 1. 


Harotp E. Simpson has been appointed head of 
the glass-technology department, New York State 
College of Ceramics, Alfred University, succeeding 
S. R. Scholes who became dean of the college in 
September. 

Letia MAssey will become head of the department 
of home economies, Ohio Wesleyan University, at the 
start of the second semester, February 1. 


Davin Fins, following his discharge from the Army, 
was appointed vocational appraiser, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Guidance Center, University of Califor- 
nia (Los Angeles). 


KENNETH AsHcrRAFT, assistant chief, advisement 
and guidance section, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Edueation Division of the Veterans Administration, 
and formerly director of guidance and personnel, 
Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport (as noted 
in ScHoou AND Society, February 1, 1941), is giving 
a course on occupational information at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 


Martin E. McCavirt, who was a Lieutenant, 
USNR, serving as educational services officer, has be- 
come chief, Veterans Guidance Center, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


JAMES L. MacKay, formerly counselor, Beaumont 
High School, St. Louis, and president of the local 
NVGA branch, has been appointed chief, Veterans 
Center, University of Arizona (Tueson). 


WituiAM Hung, visiting professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, on leave from Yenching University (Peiping, 
China), will deliver the annual Merrick lectures, Jan- 
uary 13-16, at Ohio Wesleyan University, where he 
graduated in 1917. 


Tue following promotions have been recommended 
and approved by the Committee on Promotions, 
Louisiana State University: College of Agriculture 
professor, Walter J. Peevy (agronomy); associate 
professors, 8S. E. MeCraine (animal industry) and 
Pauline Cunningham (home economics); assistant 
professor, Herman D. Ellzey, Jr. (agronomy) ; asso- 
ciate agronomists, Corbin R. Owen and Rufus K. 
Walker; assistant economist, William H. Alexander; 
assistant chemist, Frances L. Bonner. College of 
Arts and Scienees—professor, John A. Thompson 
(Romance languages); associate professors, Andrew 
C. Albrecht (geology), Alfred S. Hayes (German), 
Martin Erickson and Dan S. Wogan (Romance lan- 
guages), Edith E. Dabney (speech); assistant pro- 
fessors, Mrs. D. Durieux (fine arts), Frank J. Price 
(journalism), John P. Mixner (zoology). College of 
Chemistry and Physics—professor, George Jaffe 
(physics) ; associate professors, W. W. Tison (chem- 
istry) and William A. Rense (physics); assistant 
professor, C. R. McLellan (chemistry). College of 
Commerce—Perry E. Boyer (business administra- 
tion); assistant professor, A. J. Penz (accounting). 
College of Education—professor, Elizabeth Moore 
(health and physical education) ; assistant professors, 
Frances A. Drury (health and physical education), 
and Louise E. Beard, Wilmore J. Bordelon, and 
Norvie Hart (laboratory school). College of Engi- 
neering—professors, Jesse Coates (chemical engineer- 
ing), Fred H. Fenn (engineering mechanics), Don P. 
Dixon (mechanical drawing), George F. Matthes, and 
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Thomas W. Neff (mechanical engineering) ; associate 
professors, Ernest E. Maser (aeronautical engineer- 
ing), Wayne P. Wallace (civil engineering), L. V. 
McLean and A. K. Ramsey (electrical engineering), 
G. I. Cambre (mechanical engineering); assistant 
professors, William Everett Owen (electrical engi- 
neering), and John S. Conner (mechanical drawing). 
Law School—professors, Dale E. Bennett, Joseph 
Dainow, and J. Denson Smith. School of Library 
Science—professor, F. F. Morton (library science). 
School of Music—associate professor, Carleton Lid- 
dle (piano). School of Medicine—clinical associate 
professors, Manual Gardberg (medicine), Emma §S. 
Moss (pathology and bacteriology), Eugene B. Vick- 
ery (urology); associate professor, Louis A. Toth 
(physiology) ; clinical assistant professors, Daniel W. 
Goldman (obstetrics and gynecology), Philip Pizzo- 
lato (pathology and bacteriology); assistant profes- 
sor, E. C. Herringman (surgery). John McNeese 
Junior College—assistant professors, Donald J. Mil- 
let and Margery Wilson (humanities). Northeast 
Junior College—associate professor, William P. Ham- 
mond (social science); assistant professors, Emmett 
J. Foster (science), F. P. Davis (commerce), Paul 
Aleide Duet (languages), Harry Lemart (music and 
art). The promotions will become effective, July 1, 
1947. The following new appointments are also an- 
nounced; Ernest A. Epps, Jr. (head and chief chem- 
ist, Agricultural Experiment Station); Charles M. 
Goss (professor and head, department of anatomy) ; 
Benjamin J. Cox (associate veterinarian and associate 
professor); Lou Kennedy (associate professor of 
speech); W. T. Sumerford (associate professor of 
chemistry) ; Jesse O. Davis (executive assistant, State 
Soil Conservation Committee); Marion Blessey 
(senior librarian, School of Medicine) ; Paul L. Get- 
zoff (clinical instructor, urology). 


Sam C. Munson, formerly assistant in the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville (Md.) 
has been appointed assistant professor in the biology 
department, and Virginia Adams Stuart has been ap- 
pointed to the women’s physical education staff, 
George Washington University. 


FRANK AYDELOTTE has announced that he will retire 
as director, Institute of Advanced Study (Princeton, 
N. J.), of which he became director in 1939. The re- 
tirement will take effect on October 16, 1947. 


THEODORE A. SreEDLE, dean of instruction, Cali- 
fornia State Teachers College (Pa.) since 1938, re- 
signed as of January 1 to accept a position with the 
training division of the Aluminum Company of 
America in Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Siedle will be asso- 
ciated with a program to foster better understanding 
of the problems involving labor and management. 
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Witu1am Henry Apamson, for the past 26 years 
professor of physics and mathematics, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College (Huntsville), has retired. 


Recent Deaths 

Joun Faviuu, professor of neurology, University 
of Illinois Medical School since 1941, died in Win- 
netka at the age of sixty on December 21. Dr. Favill 
was a former president of the Chicago Neurological 
Society and author of “Outline of Cranial Nerves” 
and many medical papers. In World War I, Dr. 
Favill served in the Army Medical Corps in France 
with the rank of captain and held the rank of colonel 
in the inactive reserve. 


FRANK WALTER NICOLSON, dean emeritus, Wesleyan 
University, died in Middletown, Conn., on December 
21, at the age of eighty-two. After serving as in- 
structor in French and English, 1888-89, at Mount 
Allison University, and as instructor in Sanskrit, 
1888-89, and in Latin, 1889-1891, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Nicolson joined the faculty of Wesleyan 
University in 1891 where he remained until his retire- 
ment in 1934. Beginning as tutor in Latin, 1891-94, 
and instructor, 1894-95, he became associate pro- 
fessor, 1895-1913, and professor, 1913-34. From 
1918-34 Dr. Nicolson was dean of the university. He 
was secretary-treasurer of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, 1908-34, and trustee of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 1917- 
22. 

JosepH M. Free, play-production director, Santa 
Barbara College, University of California, died, 
December 21, in Mission Canyon, at the age of thirty- 
five. Before coming to Santa Barbara Dr. Free had 
served on the faculties of Washburn College (Kan- 
sas), and Colorado State College. 


Wiuarp W. ELLs, librarian, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University, died at Ithaca, 
N. Y., on December 22, at the age of sixty-seven. 


JAamrES A. NUGENT, superintendent of public schools, 
Jersey City, for the past twenty-two years, died on 
December 24, at the age of sixty-two. Dr. Nugent 
was made a knight of St. Gregory by the late Pope 
Pius XI in 1930. 


Tuomas J. SANDERS died at Westerville (Ohio) on 
December 26 at the age of ninety-one. Dr. Sanders 
served as president, Otterbein University, from 1891 
to 1901, when he was appointed Hulitt professor of 
philosophy, a position held until 1931. 


Honors and Awards 

Duane Router, professor and head, department of 
physics, Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.), will 
be awarded the Oersted Medal, an award made an- 
nually by the American Association of Physies Teach- 
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ers “for notable contributions to the teaching of 
physics.” The formal presentation of the medal will 
take place at the January 31 session of the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting to be held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Tue University oF Missourr has named the ge- 
netics building Curtis Hall in honor of Winterton 
C. Curtis, professor emeritus of zoology and dean 
emeritus of the faeulty of arts and sciences, whose 
retirement was announced in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 13, 1945. Dr. Curtis was instrumental in 
securing a grant of $80,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation which with a state grant of $64,000 made 
the construction of the building possible. 


Cuester H. WERKMAN, head of the department of 
bacteriology, lowa State College (Ames), was honored 
recently in Paris by election to the presidency of the 
scientific sessions held in that city to mark the 50th 
anniversary of the death of Louis Pasteur. 


Other Items 

THE following new members were elected to the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
Barnard College at the annual meeting, December 19: 
R. E. Gilmor and Mrs. William L. Duffy, who will 
serve three-year terms, succeeding Walter B. Fletcher 
and Mrs. Daniel Muzzy on the board. Lucius H. 
Beers was reelected chairman, Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice- 
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chairman, and Frederic Rhinelander King, clerk, of 
the Board of Trustees. 


THE approval by the Board of Trustees of Adelphi 
College (Garden City, N. Y.) of an affiliation of the 
college with the Child Education Foundation, 53 East 
84th Street, New York 28, was reported recently by 
Paul Dawson Eddy, president of the college. Through 
this arrangement students are offered a “four-year 
course preparatory to teaching in early-childhood- 
education schools.” At the conclusion of the course 
students will receive a diploma from the foundation 
and the B.S. degree from the college. 


On December 8 a Memorial Service for the late 
Robert Russa Moton was held at Tuskegee Institute. 
A tribute to Dr. Moton, written by F. D. Patterson, 
president of the in. citute, was read by I. A. Derbigny, 
dean, on a program that included an address by Albon 
L. Holsey, former secretary to Dr. Moton and present 
assistant to Dr. Patterson. 


Accorpin@ to an announcement released to the press 
bv Oberlin (Ohio) College, December 17, the names 
of two departments in the College of Arts and Sei- 
ences have been changed as follows: the department 
of public speaking is now the department of speech, 
under the direction of J. Jeffrey Ault; the department 
of sociology, now the department of sociology and 
anthropology, under the direction of Loren C. Eiseley. 





A BIT OF NEWS FROM THE REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 

1. THE new line-up, educationally speaking, is as 
follows: Manuel V. Gallego, seeretary of instruction; 
Gabriel R. Mafialae, chairman, National Council of 
Education; Prudencio Langeauon, undersecretary of 
instruetion; Esteban R. Abada, director of education; 
Bienvenido Gonzalez, president of the University of 
the Philippines; Manuel L. Carreon, director of pri- 
vate education; Segundo Infantado, director of adult 
education. All these men received part of their edu- 
cation in the United States. 

2. The First Congress of the Republie of the Philip- 
pines passed a liberal school budget which includes 
supplementary appropriations for the opening of new 
classes accommodating more than four hundred thou- 
sand pupils who could not be accommodated at the 
beginning of the present school year in July for lack 
of space. The total school appropriation in the new 
budget is more than fifty-four million pesos, which is 
over twenty-five per cent of the entire budget. 

3. We are suffering from shortage of qualified 
teachers. Of a total needed replacement of from nine 
to ten thousand out of a total personnel of close to 


fifty thousand, the normal schools and eolleges of edu- 
cation graduated less than four hundred in 1946. For 
this reason a large number of high-school graduates 
had to be employed to fill vacancies. Because of more 
attractive positions in the Army and in business, many 
a good teacher left the service since liberation and 
many who were employed in 1941 have not returned 
to the teaching service. 

4. The problem of juvenile delinqueney is grave in- 
deed. In the City of Manila juvenile offenders con- 
stitute more than 20 per cent of the total, and, whereas 
for the whole Philippines in 1934 there were recorded 
less than 1,000 juvenile delinquents, in Manila alone 
for the first seven months of 1946 there were about 
5,000 delinquent youths. Fortunately, the problem is 
being attended to by the city authorities, and the 
schools are co-operating. 

5. The total school enrollment in publie and private 
schools is now close to three million, compared to 
2,027,957 in 1941. A gain of nearly a million since 
liberation is significant in view of depleted resources 
and severely crippled school plant. A large percent- 
age of these are three years and a half overaged, the 
maximum enrollment during the Japanese occupation 
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being less than twenty-five 
figure. It is estimated that our youth suffered a loss 
amounting to more than thirteen million pupil-educa- 
tional years as a result of the war. 
Pepro T. Orata 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
MANILA 


HOW GEORGIA’S TEACHERS GOT A RAISE} 


THOUGH usually the most cheerful of men, Mauney 

D. Collins, Georgia state superintendent of schools, 
was beginning to hate his morning mail. This day, 
October 25, 1945, he eyed dubiously the pile neatly 
stacked on the desk before him. On the top of the 
pile was this letter, written in longhand on ruled tablet 
paper: 
Dear Sir: i don’t think I’ll teach any more. I’m now 
earning $8.25 weekly. I can’t get married on that. I 
reckon I’ll go to work on the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. They pay section hands $7 a day. 

I like to teach. If you can pay more, write me. If 
not, I’ll be over Tuesday with the books and _ black- 
board.—Cordially yours, George Thomas. 

Collins, whose piercing blue eyes and white-fringed 
bald head make him look like a Roman senator, 
slammed the letter back on the desk and leapt to his 
feet. “This is the last straw! Something has got to 
be done!” he exclaimed.” 

Just the day before he had learned that the prin- 
cipal and 12 of the 16 teachers at Conyers High 
School, only 20 miles from prosperous Atlanta, were 
preparing to leave. In Harris County, a one-room 
school saw five teachers come and go in as many 
months. As a farmer on the Harris school board put 
it: “I don’t care if a boy is as sharp as_a new plow 
point—that’s no way to get proper learning.” In 
three counties in different parts of the state, every 
school desk was closed and children were running wild, 
while their mothers worked in the cotton mills. 

George Thomas’s resignation was the 6,699th sub- 
mitted by Georgia teachers in the past 18 months. 
A large number of teachers had gone into the Armed 

1 Copyright 1946, Blake Clark. 

2On November 5. 1946, the people of California, who 
already give their teachers pay near the top in the United 
States, voted three to one to tax themselves an extra $50,- 
000,000 with which to boost salaries from a minimum of 
$1,800 to $2,400 a year, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 30. The increase, obtained by an 
amendment to the state constitution, goes into effect July 
1, for the school year of 1947-48. 

The voters of Michigan have earmarked one third of 
the state sales tax for school purposes. In Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Arkansas, similar significant steps have been 
taken to improve standards. In forthcoming sessions, 
virtually every state legislature in the nation will con- 
sider bills to meet the crisis in education. For perhaps 
the first time in history, the people of the United States 


are becoming thoroughly aware of the needs of schools 
and of their importance in the general social structure. 


per cent of the prewar 
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two months now and the resignations were piling up 
faster than ever. 

For 40 years Collins had waged relentless warfare 
upon ignorance in his state. He had begun in a one- 
room school where he taught 75 children scattered 
through eight grades. His pay had been $22.50 a 
month for five months—the county could not afford 
to keep the schools open longer. As county, and later 
as state superintendent, by fighting for funds every 
step of the way, he had extended the period of 
Georgia children’s schooling to seven, then to nine 
months. Now the gains he had worked a lifetime 
to achieve were being wiped out. The whole state 
school system was disintegrating before his eyes—all 
for lack of a living wage for qualified teachers. 

The plight of these people distressed Collins. Many 
were public-spirited men and women, who were mak- 
ing personal sacrifices to keep their neighbor’s chil- 
dren in school. He thought of 75-year-old Alfred 
Eller at Pleasant Hill in the Blue Ridge country. 
Five days a week Eller trudged through mud and snow 
from his farm to a bare little shack under Eagle 
Mountain to instill learning and a thirst for learning 
in 14 children. When he found the room cold, he 
kindled a fire in the stove from wood he himself had 
chopped, toted in, and piled in the corner. 

Eller had told the superintendent that it was high 
time a regular state-certified teacher came back to 
Pleasant Hill. For Eller, and hundreds like him, 
wanted to quit teaching. All through the war years, 
when they could have made more money hoeing corn, 
shooting squirrels, or even digging snake root, they 
had “sort of helped out teaching ’til things got back 
to normal.” But things had not got back to normal; 
and those whose places they had taken were not re- 
turning—nor would they as long as rabbits brought 
25 cents apiece and factories paid $25 a week for 
only semiskilled workers. 

Collins ealled in his auditor, “Honest John” Allman. 
For two days they went over the records county by 
county, comparing teacher resignations with salaries 
paid. Their findings amazed and depressed them. 
The increase which seemed necessary to keep Georgia 
teachers from quitting wholesale was a staggering 
sum, far more than they had anticipated. Getting it 
seemed an almost hopeless task. Certainly it would be 
the biggest fight of Collins’s career. 

The two men trimmed the total to a skeletal mini- 
mum, held their breath, and announced to the press: 
“In January, 1946, the department of education will 
ask the holdover session of the legislature for a base 
pay increase of fifty per cent!” 

The seismographs of public opinion daneed. News- 
papers called the announcement an edueational atomie 


Service or war industry, but the war had been over for 
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bomb. “Who suspected that plugging the teacher out- 
flow would require such an expensive stopper?” they 
asked. For Georgia taxpayers it meant digging up 
an additional $12,500,000—an unheard of sum for a 
single raise. Editors pointed out that the schools 
already received 40 per cent of every state-tax dollar. 
There just were not enough dollars. 

Nevertheless, Collins and a committee of schoolmen, 
fact sheets in hand, petitioned the legislators. The 
Speaker of the House, the most influential politician 
in the state, met them with a blast. 

“We won’t consider it!” he exclaimed furiously. 
“T’ll not only refuse to ask the people of this fair 
state for more money for you teachers, but I’ll de- 
mand an official investigation to uncover the rat hole 
down which you’re pouring the money we’re giving 
you now!” 

That night, Collins couldn’t sleep. You don’t just 
pull twelve and a half million dollars out of a hat— 
certainly not from the battered headgear of the aver- 
age hardworking Georgian. For thousands of chil- 
dren, when September came, the school bell would not 
ring at all. 

Just before dawn, an idea flashed into his mind. 
Three months earlier, M. E. Thompson, Georgia’s 
Revenue Commissioner, had told him that the state 
had raised warehouse charges on liquor from fifty 
cents to three dollars a case. A great deal of extra 
revenue must be coming in from this source, possibly 
enough to pay for the teachers’ increase—if they could 
get it. 

By ten o’clock next morning, Collins and a com- 
mittee of educators, including Russell Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Education Association, were in the 
office of Governor Ellis Arnall, urging him to use the 
liquor funds to save the schools. Arnall, who had 
done more for education in Georgia than any previous 
governor, was sympathetie. 

“But gentlemen,” he said, “the heads of the Parks 
Department, the Public Roads Administration, the 
State Prison Board, and exactly 18 other agencies are 
all trying to get their hands on that money. Split 21 
ways, there’d be only a trickle left for the teachers.” 
Reluetantly, he refused their request. 

As the dejected educators walked down the Capitol 
steps, Collins realized that his tacties were outmoded. 
Up to now, he had been able to win gradual school 
improvements by demonstrating the need to legisla- 
tors and by not asking for too much money at one 
time. But this time, no piddling amount would do. 
And officeholders were afraid to risk appropriating 
so much without a mandate from the folks back home. 

Getting such a mandate would be enormously diffi- 
cult. It would mean using an entirely new approach— 
telling the people instead of the politicians. It would 
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take time. And most Georgians could ill afford, and 
therefore bitterly resented, a single unnecessary tax 
dollar. But it was the only chance left. 

If anybody knew the people of Georgia it was Col- 
lins. He himself was one of the most popular candi- 
dates ever to run for publie office. When last elected 
to his present job, he had earried every county. “Born, 
bred, and buttered” in the red-hill country and an 
ordained Baptist minister who had preached every 
Sunday for many years from pulpits in every part 
of the state, he probably had more personal friends 
than any other man in Georgia. 

In a series of ten huge rallies held in the ten 
school districts, Collins and his associates explained 
his strategy to the teachers. 

“Nobody from outside is going to solve this problem 
for us,” he declared. “Only you and your next-door 
neighbors can solve it. Your first job is to explain 
the facts to them. Then, if they believe something 
ought to be done, they can tell the candidates for the 
next legislature about it.” 

Thousands of underpaid teachers voluntarily con- 
tributed two dollars each to finance a state-wide in- 
formation campaign. “It was the crumpled, worn 
dollar bills that counted,” said Collins. “When the 
dirty money comes in, you know somebody’s giving 
up a necessity of life to part with it.” One uncertified 
teacher drawing only $45 a month in a three-room 
schoolhouse near the Okefenokee swamp contributed 
five dollars. “These children deserve a better teacher 
than me,” he said. 

With the money, Collins and his workers printed a 
booklet of little words in big letters, spelling out the 
crisis. It showed, among other things, that Georgia’s 
gift to the education of her men and women of to- 
morrow was 18 cents a day—the price of a package 
of cigarettes. Enough money was spent on alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, and cosmetics to give every child 
a high-school education, yet grade schools were clos- 
ing. 

They put the booklet where it would be seen and 
talked about. People in barber shops, beauty parlors, 
and doctors’ offices found themselves reading and dis- 
cussing the challenge to Georgia and Georgians—were 
the children going to grow up in ignorance? 

Collins knew that legislators would listen, not to 
the man who was to receive money but to the man who 
was paying it. He set out to enlist the active aid of 
businessmen, farmers, religious groups, and parents. 
In all the history of Georgia, no issue backed by all 
these together had ever failed. 

One by one, Collins armed influential friends among 
these groups with the facts about the teacher shortage. 
They were quick to see that it affected their very ex- 
istence. These community leaders then joined him 
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in a six-weeks whirlwind campaign to “Let the People 
Know.” 

J. Gorman Garrison, burly district governor of the 
Lions Clubs of America and a former county superin- 
tendent of schools, stumped the 136 Lions clubs cf 
Georgia, making a busines plea to businessmen. With 
the aid of charts prepared by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he demonstrated that the more 
people learn the more they earn—and spend. “In 
Georgia,” he argued, “retail sales per capita are far 
below the national average. Is this not due in part 
to the fact that only one out of every three people of 
Georgia ever reaches high school? 

“The average Georgia teacher, with an income of 
$85 a month,” Garrison continued, looking down the 
long rows of white tablecloths and black cigars, “is 
one of our poorest customers. More than 2,000 are 
expected to get along on a pittance of $28 a month! 
In many schools the only ones who earn enough to 
pay income tax are pupils who work after hours in 
the cotton mills. Dime-store clerks, shoeshine boys, 
and workers in pants factories ean afford a higher 
seale of living than teachers.” 

Garrison then showed that Georgia teachers were 
leaving for states which paid better salaries. The best- 
educated boys and girls were also leaving, to seek their 
fortunes in other states—and to enrich those states. 
This steady flow had gone on so long that 600,000 
more people born in Georgia lived in other states than 
the other way around. Loeal businessmen were 600,000 
customers in the red. If Lions wanted to stop this 
mass movement away from Georgia markets, their 
first step should be to keep teachers at their jobs. 

By the end of Garrison’s tour, the Lions had become 
so thoroughly convineed that better education meant 
better business that every one of the state’s 5,000 
members petitioned Governor Arnall to grant the 
50-per-cent inerease immediately, using the much- 
coveted revenue from the liquor warehouses. 

Politically, one of the most important groups in 
Georgia is the Farm Bureau Federation. To present 
the case to its 35,000 members, Collins enlisted their 
president, six-foot-three-inch H. L. Wingate, who had 
achieved state-wide popularity as a former University 
of Georgia football star and as a daring ace aviator 
in World War I. (It was he who taught General 
Touhy Spaatz stunt flying.) Wingate had worked his 
first crop at the age of 11, and talked the plowman’s 


language. 


On my place in Pelham, I pay a Negro hired hand 
$20 a week, plus fifty cents an hour for overtime, to 
run a tractor. He gets a furnished house, wood, water, 
and an eight-acre patch of land to cultivate for himself. 
He makes more money than any teacher in Pelham—and 
he hasn’t started going to school yet! 
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Day and night he tirelessly toured Georgia’s 159 
counties, addressing local groups assembled in piney 
woods or sitting around the pot-bellied stove in a one- 
room schoolhouse. In every ease he saw to it that 
the local candidate for the state legislature was in- 
vited to attend. 

Wingate reminded his audiences that the most suc- 
cessful farmers were those with scientific training. 
“You can’t learn subjects like soil erosion, conserva- 
tion, and crop diversification from teachers who 
haven’t gone further than the fifth grade,” he con- 
cluded. 

The indefatigable Collins appealed to fathers and 
mothers through the Parent Teachers’ Association. 


Nearly half our children are being taught by uncer- 
tified teachers. You can’t blame mothers who say, ‘‘I 
just can’t bring myself to send my seventh-grade child 
to a teacher who went no further than the fourth grade 
herself.’’ The welfare of teacher and pupil are in- 
separable. They go together like grits and gravy. 


A large proportion of the 86,000 men and women 
members of PTA in Georgia wrote to their local can- 
didates for the legislature, te og in words straight 
from the heart why they wanted more pay for their 
children’s teachers. 

With assembly-line thoroughness, Collins and his 
helpers presented the potential danger of the teacher 
shortage to every influential organization in Georgia. 
Daughters of the American Revolution, United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, Methodists, Baptists, Ki- 
wanians, Service clubs, labor and religious groups— 
all came to feel a personal interest in preserving and 
improving the schools and were ‘stirred to political 
action. 

In April, candidates began their campaign speeches. 
“Georgia occasionally misses a cotton harvest, but 
never a crop of children,” said one, and pledged 
himself to do his part to raise teachers’ pay 50 per 
cent. The Speaker of the House made a “deathbed 
confession” (later credited with saving his political 
life). Miraculously, his “rat hole” investigation had 
revealed that teachers were doing an excellent job 
under extreme difficulties, and he asked to be allowed 
to introduce the pay-raising bill. 

When the smoke of election battle cleared away, it 
was found that every one of Georgia’s 205 state legis- 
lators and senators had pledged himself to grant the 
raise in January, 1947. 

Governor Arnall, now thoroughly econvineed that 
taxpayers not only favored but demanded the increase, 
did not make teachers wait upon these campaign 
promises. After a brief meeting with Collins, Win- 
gate, and others, on April 11 he announced the good 
news that teachers who returned to their school chil- 
dren the following September would find the extra 
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money in their pay envelopes. He kept his promise, 
and it is naturally expected that the legislators will 
keep theirs. 

It was an historie victory. For the first time, the 
state schools gave the highest qualified teachers a sal- 
ary close to the national average. From Rabun Gap 
in North Georgia to Tybee Beach on the Atlantic, 
teachers announced that they were staying on the job. 
Georgians in North Carolina, Florida, and other 
neighboring states renewed their local state teachers’ 
certificates and began to ask for schoolrooms at home. 
The erisis was met. Although Georgia education still 
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has a long way to go, especially in closing the salary 
gap between white and Negro teachers, no child in 
Georgia is going untaught for lack of teachers. 

Georgia teachers have learned how to get things 
done in a democracy. Their aggressive campaign sys- 
tematically informed every slice of the population 
about the facts concerning a vital community problem, 
and the community solved it. Teachers elsewhere 
might do well to take a leaf from their book. “In 
America,” says campaigner Collins, “the way to get 
action is to ‘Let the People Know.” 

BLAKE CLARK 





EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Public Relations: A Program for Coileges and Uni- 
versities. By W. Emerson Reck. Foreword by 

Everett N. Case. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1946. 286 pp. $3.00. 

W. Emerson Reck, Public Relations Director of 
Colgate University, has written an interesting and 
extremely useful book which should be a “must” not 
only for other public-relations directors but for every- 
body in the field of education. 

The first few chapters, as well as the preface by 
President Case, deal with the principles and objectives 
of publie relations. The rest of the book is more or 
less a manual on how best to achieve them. Here 
Mr. Reek shows how a college or university should 
set up its publie relations department and how it 
should funetion. 

Mr. Reck makes a strong and effective plea for the 
full time, well trained, adequately paid, responsible 
head of the public-relations department. Mark Twain 
used to say that every free-born American thought 
he was qualified to do two things—edit a newspaper 
and run a hotel. If he were living today he might 
add, “and be a director of public relations.” Mr. 
Reck knocks any such idea into a cocked hat. He 
proves how important the post of director of public 
relations really is and how much he ean contribute 
to the institution he serves. 

To get the best results everybody must help. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Reck, “publie relations of an institu- 
tion ean be defined as the sum total of all impressions 
made by the institution itself and the various persons 
connected with it. The appearance, the action, the 
speech and the writings of every person associated 


with a college contribute to the general impression of 
the institution, and any adverse opinion created, 
whether it be by the president, a student or the switeh- 
board operator, may have far-reaching effects. . . .” 
“The objective of all public relations effort is im- 
proved understanding, increased appreciation, and the 
enlargement of that circle of friends who will speak 
and act for the institution.” 

J. P. Morgan, the elder, once likened “credit” to a 
spider web. Intact, it is strong enough to carry the 
commerce of the world but once damaged, it loses all 
its strength and falls apart. In the same way, a 
public-relations department, properly directed and 
ably staffed, can be of inestimable value to every in- 
stitution. But, if neglected or improperly guided, it 
ean do irreparable damage. 

Mr. Reck gives many instances of the benefits of 
“good” public relations and the consequences of “bad” 
public relations. One almost gets the impression that 
the rewards—and ill effects—follow inexorably and 
promptly. In the opinion of this reviewer Mr. Reck 
does not point out quite strongly enough that good 
public relations are an end in themselves. The col- 
lege or university which earnestly and sincerely tries 
to do the things a better public relations program 
calls for will be a happier place to live in and a better 
place to work in. Even though the institution may 
not always be able to trace directly new buildings 
or large gifts to its publie relations policy the rewards 
in daily living will be ample and well worth every 
effort. 

Mr. Reck has done education a real service by 
writing this book. 

RuDOLF NEUBURGER 
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CLEMENS, CyrIL (editor). Truman Speaks. Pp. 128. Consider these facts regarding the 


International Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves 19, 


| Mo. Distributed by J. P. Didier, 660 Madison Ave., CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY 


New York 21. 1946. $2.00. 


The principal speeches and addresses of President Truman a r ‘ 
/ given during the presidency and also during his terms as 1. It breaks down the composite data of the tra- c 
vice-president and senator. ditional intelligence test into useful information: V 
. . (a) Three IQ’s 
: r 7 (b) Three MA’s — 
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: ing Church. Pp. 228. Maemillan, 946. $2.50. ’ ‘ 
_Arcaepgctit P _— $2.5 2. It measures both language and non-language in- 


A new apprvach to Christian education largely devoted to : 

definite steps for reaching adults. telligence. 

3. It provides scores in 14 specific tests. 

4. These types of useful information are organized 
in a revealing profile which may be used in guid- 
ing pupil learning. 


2 
FRENCH, JOHN C. A History of the University Founded 
by Johns Hopkins. Pp. 492. The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1946. $4.74. 


Presents factual material significant in the progress of 5. It may be obtained in Preprimary, Primary, 

American higher education. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced levels, E 
: e Available on all levels—per 25—$1.75 plus 

KABACK, GoLtpIe RutH. Vocational Personalities: An trans, 

} Application of the Rorschach Group Method. Pp. x+ Also published in short-form—per 25—$1.00 
: 116. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- plus trans. 
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of a dependent people. 
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LEE, ALFRED McCLuNG (editor). New Outline of the ' 
Principles of Sociology. Pp. 355. Barnes and Noble. a 
1946. $1.25. 
First published under the editorship of Professor Robert : 
E. Park. University of Chicago, this revised edition, one of e 
the College Outline Series, contains two newly written sec- 
tions on “Social Problems” and “Socialization of the Indi- t 
vidual.” 
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Luoyp, DonaLp J. The Main Drift of the English Lan- t 
guage. Mimeographed. Pp. 7. Oberlin College. 
guage. Mimeogray g INSURANCE ' 
An address delivered before the Social Science Club. : 
e A new plan available to colleges for their d 
PARKER, GEORGE HowarpD. The World Expands: Recol- staff members. Participant owns individual t 
lections of a Zoologist. Pp. 252. Harvard University ' 
Press. 1946. $4.00. life insurance policy providing fixed coverage 
The author has given ‘“‘an account of the daily doings of a _ : . : ‘ 
person whoce aim it was to become conversant with ani- to age 70. No medical examination required. 
mals, including representatives of his own kind, and par- : 
ticularly with himself. . College and participant usually share low g 
‘ : | 
STRAYER, GEORGE D. (director). Public Education in premiums, or college may pay all. 
Washington: A Report of a Survey of Public Educa- : 
tion in the State of Washington. Pp. xvi+ 664. Pub- Write for booklet, ‘‘Collective Decreasing 
lished by the State Department. 1946. 
A digest of this report, submitted to the Governor of the Insurance and Collective Level Insurance.’’ 
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WiuGus, A. Curtis. Readings in Latin American Civili- 
zation. Pp. xiv+430. Barnes and Noble. 1946. Annuity Association of America 
$1.50. 
One in the College Outline Series ; presents informative ma- 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


terial which should aid the student in gaining a better 
appreciation of the history and civilization of the Latin- 
American countries. 

















